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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. ZT heology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLte CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
‘Communities right where they are. 
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LOVE, AND THE RESURRECTION. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N., W. C., July 19, 1875. 
HE power of the resurrection is the pow- 
er of God running in the channel of his 
love. I don’t suppose it would be possible for 
God himself to raise another person as he did 
Christ unless he loved that person as he did 
him. It is only when Christ has absorbed us 
into himself so that we are like him and one 
with him, that God can raise us as he did him, 
I do not know as I can explain why this is so, 
but there seems to be a spiritual law to that 
effect. Such a resurrection as Christ had is 
impossible except where there is love, such as 
there was between Christ and the Father. 


Power has two spheres cf action. The 
power of life working in love is shadowed forth 
in that which takes place when a child is born 
—in impregnation. ‘That is very different from 
mechanical power. ‘The birth of a child is a 
miracle—a miracle that results from a conjunc- 
tion of two in love. The resurrection was a 
miracle that resulted from a conjunction of God 
and a person beloved by God. ‘There must be 
a spiritual attraction—a vital affinity, and the 
heat of heart-love to bring about such a mira- 
cle as that. When there is a love-affinity— 
which is the highest kind of affinity—between 
God and man, the great miracle of the resur- 
rection will follow. 


Paul has a great deal to say about the ex- 
ceeding greatness of the power of God that rais- 
ed Jesus Christ from the dead. I suppose that 
the greatness of that power is to be measured 
by the ove that God had for Christ. Search 
out all the allusions in the New Testament and 
you will find how much God loved Jesus Christ. 
Two or three times a voice is heard from 
heaven saying, “This is my beloved son in 
whom I am well pleased.” He gave not the 
Spirit to him by measure, for Christ said to his 
Father, “ 7 know that thou hearest me always.” 
There was no mistake about his prayers. The 
Father loved him with unlimited affection. 

After finding out how much God loved Christ, 
then look through the Bible and see how great 
God is ; what power he has. Then put the two 
things together and you will see that there was 
a tremendous life there—a manifestation of 
power greater than there was in the creation of 
the world; exceeding great power—inexpressible, 
incomprehensible power. ‘The grave—hades— 
and all the powers of death were in pos- 
session of Christ—the whole power of death 
was arrayed against the whole power of life— 
but Christ came up/ “O death! where is thy 
sting? O grave! where is thy victory?” 

After six thousand years of death and hell 
reigning without limit and without check, 
Christ rose from the tomb. _ It was not possible 
that he should be holden by death even though 
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it held every body else, and had held them for 
six thousand years. It could not hold him, be- 
cause God loved him. 

A mother knows how she loves her son, and 
what a tremendous effort she will make to save 
him. God felt that love for Christ. We see 
that our own power depends, in a certain sense, 
on the inducement we have to exercise it. No 
one can put forth all his strength for something 
that he does not care much about. He must 
be drawn to it by heart-love. A person then 
can do things that under other circumstances 
would be miraculous. 

I remember the story of a woman whose 
child fell into a deep well. Before she hardly 
knew what she was about she was at the bottom 
of the well holding her child up out of the 
water. She had gone down by stepping from 
one stone to another—a thing that no one 
would have done deliberately without some 
very great inducement. She did not know her- 
self how she did it. A man that is acquainted 
with such work can do it, but it is a difficult 
thing even for him to do. But for a timid 
woman to go down into a deep well in that way 
and take her child out of the water, is a 
miracle that can only be performed by the in- 
ducement of great affection. Something like 
that took place in Christ’s resurrection. 

Christ’s love for Lazarus resulted in a mira- 
cle, which took place just before his own death 
and resurrection. It was almost the last work 
he did. It is curious to notice that when 
Christ knew that Lazarus was sick and dying, 
he waited three days before he went to him ; 
and Christ himself was dead three days before 
the Father went to him. It looks as though 
the case of Lazarus was a kind of type or 
shadow of what was going to take place in the 
case of Christ. Christ knew in some way that 
he was going to be in the grave three days. 
In the passage that describes Christ as going 
to the grave of Lazarus, groaning and saying 
with a loud voice, “Come forth,” we have an 
image of what the Father did when he raised 
Christ. = 


A PARABLE. 


N a certain city there was a large bakery 

established by the government for supply- 
ing bread to the citizens. Every morning the 
government baker replenished the shelves of 
his shop with nice loaves, and displayed in his 
windows all the varieties of bread and other 
delicacies of his oven in an attractive manner, 
And there the wealthy citizens came to buy. 
But it happened that there were in that place 
many very poor people, who failed to get a 
good living, and were reduced almost to beg- 
gary. And they, too, came to the shop, and 
not having the means to enter and purchase, 
they were accustomed to gather about the 
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door and windows, and gaze wistfully at the 
contents of the shop. Now it was the custom 
of the benevolent baker to give to these poor 
fellows a certain ration, which they would 
seize in rather a ravenous manner, and go off to 
consume, each by himself, and after having done 
so, they would return and gaze at the shop- 
windows apparently as hungry as ever. “O 
those loaves!” said they, “Shall we ever 
have a chance at them?” It was evident 
that their only thought was bread. Hunger 
and poverty had so inflamed their minds and 
exaggerated the importance of bread to them, 
that though they had employment offered to 
them, by which they might have gained the 
means of living well, they were but shiftless 
workers, and chose to return to the shop-win- 
dow at all times, to gaze upon the bread and 
to envy those who had the means of enjoying it. 

“Behold,” said the man of loaves, “the 
effect of poverty! Those who are able to 
purchase my bread and to live in the midst of 
abundance, think but moderately of it. They 
occupy themselves earnestly with other things, 
and while enjoying good cheer, are delicate 
and sell-possessed in doing so. But here are 
these half destitute people, craving and anx- 
ious, who act as though they were ready to 
break into my shop to satisfy their one idea of 
bread. How shall I treat them? I have 
food enough for them all, but to admit them 
to my shop in their present mood wonld be to 
turn it into a bear-garden. They would ruin 
more than they would use. On the other 
hand, until they are fed they will be likely to 
keep these vices of hunger, staring and greedi- 
ness. What shall I do? I will break up the 
evils both ways—will make a finish both of 
poverty and voracity. And to this end these 
indigent, ill-mannered men must put them- 
selves to school to the rich ; must seek their 
company, enter into their feelings, and learn 
their ways; so preparing themselves for the 
increased liberality that I will use toward 
them. By moving in this two-fold way they 
may be taught the habits of good society—the 
industry which gives wealth and the refine- 
ment that knows how to enjoy it.” The good 
baker followed out this plan with success, his 
street customers entering into it on their part, 
and soon there were no more hungry crowds 
staring at the bread in his windows. 

We need not make the application of this 
story further than to say that the social sys- 
tem of the world is one of starvation, and 
leads to the vices of poverty, viz., staring, ex- 
aggeration and greediness. The poor stare 
at wealth ; the sexes stare at each other, and 
by their conduct continually emphasize and 
make unnaturally prominent the distinction 
between them. This is bad manners; it is of 
the style of the beggar gazing into shop-win- 
dows ; and it precludes the liberality which 
belongs to the wealth of heaven, and which 
heaven and the angels would willingly bestow 
upon the world. Let us learn.of them good 
manners, and peradventure we may not be the 
worse for it—G. W. Noyes. 





We may get respite from evil and temptation by 
flying from them, but we do not have thorough 
deliverance till we stand up and beat them on their 





own ground. On the very point where we have 
suffered defeat we must win victory. The old 
nursery rhyme tells of a man who, after he had lost 
his eyes by an unfortunate jumpinto a bramble-bush, 
made another jump in the same direction and 
“scratched them in again.” A true hint, this, in 
spiritual things, at least. That which, under 
one influence disables us, under another must cure 
us; that which threatens us, must be converted 
into our true friend.—G. w. N. 


MORE ON THE EGG SHELL CONTROVERSY. 





CHICKENS. 
“T did’nt !” says Chip. ‘ You did!” says Peep, 
“How do you know ?—you were fast asleep.” 
“T was under Mammy’s wing 
Stretching my legs like any thing, 
When all of a sudden I turned around, 
For close behind me I heard a sound— 
A little tip, and a little tap.” 
“‘ Fiddle-de-de !_ You’d had a nap, 
And, when you were only half-awake, 
Heard an icicle some-where break.” 
What's an icicle?” “I don’t know ; 
Rouster tells about ice and snow, 
Something that isn’t as good as meal, 
That drops down on you and makes you squeal.” 
“Well! swallow Rooster’s tales I beg ! 
And think you didn’t come out of an egg! 
I tell you I heard the old shell break, 
And the first small noise you ever could make ; 
And Mammy croodled, and puffed her breast, 
And pushed us further out of the nest, 
Just to make room enough for you; 
And there’s your shell—I say it’s true!” 
Chip looked over his shoulder then, 
And there it lay by the old gray hen— 
Half an egg-shell, chipped and brown. 
And he was a ball of yellow down, 
Clean and chipper, and smart and spry, 
With the pertest bill and the blackest eye. 
“H’m,” said he, with a little jerk, 
“ That is a wonderful piece of work ! 
Peep, you silly ! don’t you see 
That shell isn’t nearly as big as me? 
Whatever you say miss, I declare 
I never, never, could get in there !” 
“You did!” says Peep. “I didn’t!” says Chip ; 
With that he gave her a horrid nip. 
And Peep began to dance and peck, 
And Chip stuck out his wings and neck, 
They pranced, and struck, and capered about, 
Their toes turned in and their wings spread out, 
As angry as two small chicks could be, 
Till Mother Dorking turned to see. 
She cackled, and clucked, and called in vain ; 
At it they went with might and main ; 
Till, at last, the old hen used her beak, 
And Peep and Chip, with many a squeak, 
Staggered off on either side, 
With a very funny skip and stride. 
‘* What dreadful nonsense!” said Mother Hen, 
When she heard the story told again ; 
‘“* You’re bad as the two-legs that don’t have wings, 
Nor feathers, nor combs—the wretched things! 
That’s the way they fight and talk 
For what isn’t worth a mullen-stalk. 
What does it matter, I’d like to know, 
Where you come from, or where you go? 
Keep your temper and earn your food} 
I can’t scratch worms for a fighting btood. 
I won't have quarrels—I will have peace ; 
I hatched out chickens, so don’t be geese !” 
Chip scratched his ear with his yellow claw, 
The meekest chicken that ever you saw ; 
And Peep in her feathers curled one leg, 
And said to herself, “ But he was an egg !” 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


Duty is a power which rises with us in the morn- 
ing and goes to rest with us at night. It is co-exten- 
sive with the action of our intelligence. It is the 
shadow which cleaves to us, go where we will, and 
which only leaves us when we leave the light of 
life.— Gladstone. 


of truth the gloominess of the soul. 





“SALVATION FROM SIN.” 





Fok forty years my careful and close attention 
has been given to the investigation of prac- 
tical principles, embracing Law, Theology, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene ; I claim there- 
fore, to be familiar with the leading authors in 
these departments. I am now constrained to say 
that from the four small books I have just read, by 
J. H. Noyes, more life-giving light has come into 
my soul than I ever before received. This is em- 
phatically true of his treatise on “Salvation from 
Sin.” The world and the churches are in much 
need of this little giant-work. 

A fine writer once said that the Bible was 
adapted to all classes, “its waters being shallow 
enough to wade the lamb, and deep enough to 
swim the elephant.” So the treatise in question is 
simple enough to instruct the unlearned, and pro- 
found enough to enlighten the ablest theologian. 
Respect will be accorded it in the ratio of the 
mind, the learning, and the candor examinating it. 
Being thoroughly read, as I humbly claim, in the 
Calvanistic theology, having preached it for many 
years, examined and discussed Perfectionism often, 
I thought I saw its weak points and of course re- 
jected it. Mr. Noyes clearly discriminates the 
perfection he teaches from that which many hold, 
and shows that he and Christ and Paul are one in 
this important matter. Were it not eminently 
practical, my interest were far less in the subject. 
But viewed from whatsoever standpoint, it will be 
seen as of the first importance—to be ignored by 
no sensible, earnest Christian. Indeed, when seen 
as Mr. Noyes exhibits it, the soul is filled with a 
full sense of our Savior’s abounding love and com- 
plete redemption. The hope and the courage 
springing up from such a sweet realization, tran- 
scend expression. It is the pure, vigorous faith 
which overcomes the world. Without such faith 
it is impossible to please God, impossible, as I now 
see it, to attain that holiness, without which none 
can see him. 

As this precious confidence comes by “ hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God,” Mr. Noyes 
proves it to be founded inthat word. He discrimi- 
nates the Old Testament Saints from the New, 
and the earlier disciples from those attaining to 
sinless perfection in the time of John’s epistle, 
under the fullness of Christ’s spirit. 

The objections, such as that “perfect holiness” 
leaves no place for repentance—is inconsistent 
with growth in grace—with the Christian warfare— 
and David’s declaration “I have seen an end of 
all perfection”—are answered in a most masterly 
manner. As the reader sees them giving way one 
after another, he sees the old imperfect, discourag- 
ing system crumbling, and the new one full of life, 
perfection and Christian courage rising up on its 
ruins. 

Then as Mr. Noyes concludes his treatise, he 
brings out clear as the noon-day sun, the pure, effi- 
cient, soul-saving doctrine of free grace. A more 
thorough exposition of this doctrine is not to be 
found within the same compass in our language. 
As Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, so we 
may say that Noyes is an Orthodox of the Ortho- 
dox in grace, the central doctrine of the Orthodox. 

It is to be hoped for the good of all that the mist 
of bigotry and prejudice will be laid aside and this 
treatise more generally read, with eyes single 
to truth. Let it be tried, for it will be sent by 
mail for a mere trifle (25 cents), and as the rising 
sun scatters the damp, gloomy fogs, so will its rays 
W. P. 
Nashville, Tenn., Fuly, 1875. 


An Iowa laborer has sued an old farmer on a 
rather queer contract. The man hired the farmer 
on the condition that part of his wages would be 
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paid in money, and that for the balance he should 
receive one of the old man’s daughters in marriage. 
The labor was performed and the money was paid, 
but the girl was not forthcoming. This was not 
the fault of the old man, but of his daughter, who 
refused to be made a subject of bargain and sale. 
Whereupon the laborer sued the father on the con- 
tract, but we are not informed whether the suit is 
for specific performance or damages. If for dama- 
ges, we apprehend that the laborer has a good cause 
of action, though his damages must be small, 
if proportioned to the value of an unwilling wife. 
The great suit of Jacob agt. Laban, Moses i.: 39, 
does not afford a precedent, as it was compromised 
by the parties, and it seems that the legal talent of 
lowa will be forced to wrestle with a new principle 
in jurisprudence. The case will probably be left 
to a jury, whose verdict will largely depend upon 
the matrimonial experience of its component parts. 


ROBERT DALE OWEN. 





HIS PECULIAR MARRIAGE; SOME ACCOUNT OF 


NEW HARMONY, ETC. 


The Graphic publishes the following interesting 
paragraphs from the correspondent of a Chicago 
paper : 

In 1814 the Harmonists became dissatisfied with 
Pennsylvania on account of the difficulty of ship- 
ping, and purchased 30,000 acres of land on the 
Wabash from the Government. A new town was 
built called New Harmony, of which I write. 
They built a brick fort for protection from the In- 
dians and the British. I was shown the fort, 
which has a subterranean passage to it from the 
house formerly occupied by Rapp, but now the 
residence of Robert Dale Owen. Ten years after 
their settlement at New Harmony the Rappists 
again became dissatisfied, and resolved to return 
to Pennsylvania, the Wabash Valley chills being 
more than they could stand. They offered a law- 
yer of Springfield, Ill., named Flower, $5,000 to 
find them a purchaser. Flower went to England 
and induced Robert Owen to buy New Harmony 
and the adjoining lands for $150,000. The Rap- 
pists settled again at Beaver County, and called it 
Economy. A few of them still exist, but as the 
sect has no means of propagation they are be- 
coming extinct. They still possess a graveyard in 
the center of New Harmony, surrounded by a low 
thick wall, and to see which one of the order is 
sent annually to New Harmony. Owen was then 
the wealthy leader of a community at Lanark, 
Scotland, where they were working certain mills 
on the co-operative plan, and he was known as one 
of Great Britain’s philanthropists. 

The Owens were a theoretical people, and be- 
lieved they were born to reform the social system 
of the world, and to bring about such a revision in 
the affairs of this earth that people would at once 
accept them as the heralds of the millennium. 
Robert Owen contemplated with much satisfaction 
the success he would have in bringing about this 
period by starting with a built-up town. With a 
force of his retainers he settled at New Harmony, 
and added many of the uncertain ones of this coun- 
try, so that at the time of his arrival here the town 
had 1,100 inhabitants. Owen continued to hold 
the property himself, but gave the use of it to the 
community of which he was the founder and chosen 
head, the people working together and acquiring 
means according to their industry. Things went 
in this way for a couple of years, and Owen com- 
menced to consider the plan of having all things in 
common like the Rappists, his predecessors. He 
made the generous offer of turning over the whole 
property, then valued at a quarter of a million 
dollars, to the community, to be held in trust by 
them forever. The subject was long under con- 
sideration, and it was finally seen that many drones 
had crept into the community, and the plan he 
proposed would prove a sort of “ bonanza” for this 
lazy class. The attempt was abandoned, much to 
the disappointment of the philanthropist, who saw 
in it the failure of his life’s dream. 

If the philanthropist was unsuccessful in his 
commune ideas he was successful, in a measure, in 
breaking through certain society regulations which 
prevail to this day: and this is why I take the 
liberty of saying New Harmonyis about the strong- 
est town in Indiana. There are no circles or sets 
of society in New Harmony; the people meet 





semi-weekly for social re-union, and these gather- 
ings are attended by all; old and young, married 
and single go together, riding and promenading in 
the most innocent manner, regardless of the mat- 
rimonial tie; the people are cultivated, of literary 
tastes, and have societies for the promotion of a 
love for literature, and since the foundation of the 
town there has been an excellent Thespian club, 
probably the finest amateur dramatic organization 
inthe State. The library has about 10,000 volumes 
and among them some very valuable and rare books. 
New Harmony is therefore a model town as re- 
gards society, and in hospitality equals an old Vir- 
ginia village. What is also singular, is, that 
although the place is controlled by no sect, Owen’s 
ideas of churches are still kept up—there are none. 
It is true, that the Methodists have a building 
there, and so have the Episcopalians, but they were 
built by outside parties, and have only semi-occa- 
sional services. There are only about twenty-five 
recognized church members in the town. Most of 
the descendants of the old settlers retain the old 
style of matrimony, z. ¢., enter into a mutual agree- 
ment, the marriage being ratified by a justice of 
the peace, because the law requires it, and not for 
the reason that it makes the knot any tighter. By 
the way, writing of the mutual agreement, while 
here I obtained a copy of the agreement by which 
Robert Dale Owen became a husband for the sec- 
ond time. It is as follows: 


MARRIAGE CEREMONY OF ROBERT D. OWEN AND 
MARY JANE ROBINSON. 
[Written by Robert D. Owen.| 

New York, Tuesday, April 12, 1832.—This 
afternoon I enter into a matrimonial engagement 
with Mary Jane Robinson, a young person whose 
opinions on all important subjects and whose mode 
of thinking and feeling coincide, in so far as I may 
judge, more intimately with my own than do those 
of any other individual with whom I am acquainted. 

We contract a legal marriage, not because we 
deem the ceremony necessary to us or useful, ina 
rational state of public opinion, to society, but be- 
cause, if we become companions without a legal 
ceremony, we should either be compelled to a series 
of dissimulations, which both dislike, or be perpet- 
ually exposed to annoyances, originating in a public 
opinion which is powerful, though unenlightened ; 
and whose power, though we do not fear nor re- 
spect it we do not perceive the utility of unneces- 
sarily braving. We desire a tranquil life, in so far 
as it can be obtained without a sacrifice of principle. 

We have selected the simplest ceremony which 
the laws of this State recognize, and which, in con- 
sequence of the liberality of these laws, involves 
not the necessity of calling in the aid of a member 
of the clerical profession ; a profession the creden- 
tials of which we do not recognize, and the influ- 
ence of which we are led to consider injurious to 
society. The ceremony, too, involves not the ne- 
cessity of making promises regarding that over 
which we have no control, the state of human af- 
fections in the distant future; nor of repeating 
forms which we deem offensive, inasmuch as they 
outrage the principles of human liberty and equality 
by conferring rights and imposing duties unequally 
on the sexes. 

The ceremony consists simply in the signature, 
by each of us, of a written contract, in which we 
agreed to take each other as husband and wife, ac- 
cording to the laws of the State of New York; our 
signatures being attested by those of all our friends 
who may be present. 

Of the unjust rights which, in virtue of this cere- 
mony, an iniquitous law tacitly gives me over the 
person and property of another, I can not legally 
but I can morally divest myself. And I hereby 
distinctly and emphatically declare that I consider 
myself, and earnestly desire to be considered by 
others, as utterly divested, now and during the rest 
of my life, of any such rights—the barbarous relics 
of a feudal and despotic system, soon destined in 
the onward course of improvement to be wholly 
swept away, and the existence of which is a tacit 
insult to the good sense and good feeling of the 
present comparatively civilized age. 

I put down these sentiments on paper this morn- 
ing as asimple record of the views and feelings 
with which I enter into an engagement—important 
in whatever light we consider it—views and feelings 
which I believe to be shared by her who is this 
afternoon to become my wife. 

ROBERT DALE OWEN, 

I concur in this sentiment. 

MARY JANE ROBINSON. 

New Harmony now is like any other country vil- 
lage. Its streets are wide, and the fragrant dog- 
fennel is in 4 fine state of cultivation. Many of the 





old brick houses of the Rappists are still standing in 
a good state of preservation. A peculiarity of them 
is the way in which they are built; they sit right on 
the pavement, the entrance being in the rear, Rapp’s 
architecture tolerating no front doors. A part of 
the old school of the Rappists is still standing, and 
an addition has been built to it, after their architec- 
ture, and the structure is now used for a library and 
for the social reunions during the week. 

Robert Dale Owen is now seventy-four years old. 
He is not quite six feet tall, and previous to his 
sickness was a _ well-preserved old gentleman, 
straight as a young man of twenty, and had a dis- 
tinguished appearance. His head is large, the fea- 
tures prominent, and he has a beaming, benevolent 
face. The forehead is very high and straight, large 
mouth, with lips compressed firmly, and long, 
straight chin. He has along nose, which divides 
a pair of blue, uncertain sort of eyes. He wears 
his hair long, and it, with his whiskers, is as white 
as the driven snow. His face was clean shaven, 
but under his chin he wore a closely cut beard. 
The venerable gentleman was always a model of 
neatness, but during his insanity he became care- 
less, and his white hair and beard were allowed to 
grow long and tangled. 

Mr. Owen lived in the house formerly occupied 
by Rapp, as I have said before. It is a high, one- 
story brick house, and reminds one of some of the 
baronial country residences of Virginia. It is built 
on an elevation, and has wide doors, very wide high 
bay windows with immense shutters, and is divided 
into four divisions by wide halls. In front is a 
long, broad porch, almost the width of the house, the 
under roof, supported by heavy Corinthian columns. 
The side entrance has a broad piazza of the same 
ancient style. The grounds are large and have 
numerous outhouses, and are ornamented with tall 
oaks. In the yard, under a green mound, lie the 
bones of Colonel McClure, of Thomas Say, the 
naturalist, and several others of distinction who 
followed Robert Owen to the West in 1824. In 
this mansion Mr. Owen has lived since he came 
from his native Scotland. 


A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 





THE PYROPHONE. 


T has long been a well-known fact in physics, 

that a glass tube of the right size will give a 
musical tone when held over a jet of hydrogen. 
Professor Tyndall has often given illustrations of 
these musical flames in his lectures before the 
Royal Society, and has made several observations 
in regard to the conditions necessary to success. 
He found that in order to render a flame musical 
it must be of such volume that it will explode in 
unison with the vibrations of the fundamental note 
of the tube, or of one of its harmonics; or in other 
words, the vibrations or undulations of the flame 
itself which are caused by the minute explosions 
of the mixture of hydrogen and oxygen while 
burning, must coincide with the natural vibrations 
or undulations of the tube when struck. If the 
natural vibration of a tube will sound F or C, the 
volume of the flame must be such as to produce 
the same tone when vibrating. Prof. Tyndall also 
calls attention to the fact that the intensity of the 
flame sound depends on its position in the tube, 
but he does not specify the relation between the 
tube and flame which is necessary for the produc- 
tion of the greatest intensity of sound. 

The discovery of this relation, and also of a new 
fact in regard to sounding flames, belongs to M. 
Frederic Kastner a young philosopher who has for 
several years devoted himself to the examination 
of this subject. As a result of a long series of 
experiments M. Kastner has demonstrated two 
important facts, véz.: that when two or more 
flames are introduced into a tube they vibrate in 
unison and produce the maximum intensity of 
sound when they are placed one-third of the length 
of the tube; and if these flames are brought in 
contact, all sound ceases. This latter fact M. 
Kastner has demonstrated to be in consequence of 
the interference of sounding flames. 

‘‘Heree we have the secret of the new musical 
instrument, called the pyrophone. A very simple 
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mechanism causes each key of the ordinary piano- 
forte key-board to communicate with the supply 
pipes of the flames in the glass tubes. On press- 
ing the keys the flames separate and the sound is 
produced. As soon as the fingers are removed 
from the keys the flames join, and the sound ceases 
immediately. The instrument may be constructed 
from one octave to a most extended compass.” 

The Journal of the “Franklin Institute” from 
which we have collected these facts gives the re- 
port of M. Kastner to Academie des Sciences in 
December, 1874, in which he gives in detail his 
method of regulating and controlling the singing 
flames and of his success in substituting ordinary 
illuminating gas in the place of hydrogen to avoid 
the increased cost of the latter, as well as the dan- 
ger of explosion. 

The foreign scientific journals are quite enthu- 
siastic in the praises of the new instrument, declar- 
ing that “the pyrophone is one of the most 
original instruments that science has given to 
music, and one upon which an artist can produce 
sounds unknown till the present time, imitating the 
human voice, but with strange and beautiful tones 
capable of producing in religious music the most 
wonderful effects.” G. E. C. 





ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harri ioe . WoRDEN, EDITOR. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 2, 1875. 


THE SUMMER SEASON. 


A‘ this season of the year the world seems in 
a sort of spiritual lethargy. The moral and 
intellectual atmosphere is also very heavy. Every- 
body who can afford it is taking a little rest and re- 
laxation from business. Fashionable society has 
settled itself at the great watering-places. Persons 
of more limited means are tasting the joys and dis- 
comforts of rural life at secluded farm-houses. 
The time is mostly given up by all to flirtations and 
the gratification of the senses. The desires of the 
flesh rule. People drug themselves with external 
pleasures. When the pleasures of one location 
begin to cloy, they move to some other and begin 
anew. To be sure even the wealthiest of these 
people have some drawbacks to their happiness. 
The father of the family is secretly uneasy about 
the large business he has left in the hands of sub- 
ordinates. He has also very heavy bills to pay at 
the hotels. The mother is anxious lest her mar- 
riageable daughters may get caught in some scan- 
dalous misalliance. She scrutinizes the mustached 
and self-styled Count De V.,— very much as papa 
would scrutinize a bank note of doubtful genuine- 
ness. The daughters themselves are fearful that 
they may be overshadowed by some other more 
wealthy and stylish young ladies. The marriage- 
able young men either make a direct effort to catch 
the reigning belle, or affect ataste for hunting, and 
form “ stag-parties ” for a trip to the mountains. 

It is possible that the subordinates who stay at 
home and manage ‘he railroads, steamboats, tele- 
graphs, newspapers, and dry-goods stores, enjoy 
themselves more than do their wealthy employers 
They 
are men who have their fortunes yet to make. 
They take greater responsibilities during the sum- 
mer months, get new experience, and expand their 
powers. Take, for example, the great daily news- 
papers. They are now evidently in the hands of 
what Mr, Meeker, formerly of the 777bume, used 
to call the *‘ Trundle-Bed Corps.” When the manag- 
ing editors are off on a tour these young gentlemen 


who sip the mineral waters at the springs. 





nerve themselves to meet their enlarged duties. 
They handle big subjects in a big way; and are 
diligent in clipping from foreign exchanges. Orrigi- 
nal ideas may be more scarce than when the man- 
aging editors are at home; but the public, being 
itself half asleep, takes the dilution good-naturedly, 
knowing that new men are in training. 

In sharp contrast with the general languor and 
laziness to which society succumbs during the 
heated term, is the conduct of a few bold specula- 
tors who find in this a valuable opportunity to 
weave broad webs in which to catch the gold of 
the rich pleasure-seekers. The speculators are 
wide awake, energetic, far-seeing. Drowsiness and 
lounging are no pleasures to them. They study 
how they may create monopolies, or corner stocks, 
and thus make all men pay them tribute. 

The diseases which afflict people peculiarly 
during the hot months furnish the sober phase of 
summer time. The newspapers tell us that nearly 
or quite one hundred little children are dying each 
day in New York city from diphtheria, cholera in- 
Santum, and other acute maladies. That is a ter- 
rible drain. It is probable that the greater number 
of such deaths might be prevented if the parents 
were wise enough to properly control the diet and 
clothing of their children. No doubt other cities 
suffer proportionately, and certain country localities 
are greatly depressed by fever and ague. 

At the risk of being too discursive I might add 
that such facts as that of the infant mortality in 
New York strongly suggest the importance of in- 
troducing to the world a new system of health- 
schools, the object of which shall be tu prevent 
disease by teaching people how to live as they 
should, and how to take care of their children. It 
would be a blessed thing if every one, rich and 
poor, could be taught the benefits of continence in 
eating and drinking, in the use of stimulants, in 
labor, and in sexual matters. F. W. S. 


SOCIAL KEKONMERS. 

ERSONS frequently call on us who are burn- 

ing with zeal to reform mankind. They are 
generally the radical, liberal-minded sort of folks, 
who are too progressive to believe in the Bible, 
and too liberal, of course, to consider the marriage 
vows at all binding. They therefore swing free 
from the ordinary restrictions of society, and with 
high-sounding, modern-philosophy phrases, and ex- 
tensive plans for benefiting the world, claim their 
right to be heard. Of those who have visited us, 
the majority have been women. 

They come to view the workings of our social 
life. They deplore the state of society in general, 
and represent that the miseries of women in 
married life are manifold. They assert themselves 
free and independent of any man, and avow their 
belief that they are as capable of leading as the 
opposite sex. They are free-thinking, and mascu- 
line. 

These humanitarian visitors have no compre- 
hension of us as BIBLE COMMUNISTS. They ad- 
mire us only as Social Communists. They can hardly 
say enough in praise of our domestic and social 
arrangements. But when we discover to them our 
allegiance to the Bible, or to Paul, or to Christ, they 
are confounded. This is not at all the idea they 
had concerning us. They supposed we were on 
their plane, mainly interested in social reform. 
When we tell them that our relations to God are 
primary and our relations to each other are second- 
ary, they look incredulous. They are appalled to 
find ours a religious basis. ‘Dear me,” said one 
of these reformers, ‘I had no idea that you stood 
there.” 

They avow freely, if not immodestly, that they do 
not pin their faith to the Bible, or give to Paul’s 
words any more credence or respect than they do 





to any other man’s. Paul and the Bible, indeed! 
They want something more radical and progress- 
ive. There we always diverge. The spirit of the 
Bible is our foundation. Here we stand, and here 
we shall always stand; and no amount of reason- 
ing or “progressive thought” will shake our faith 
in Christ. . 

We pity these progressionists—for many of 
them are honest, earnest people, wishing to do 
good—but their foundation is most shaky and un- 
satisfactory. One of this class told us not long 
ago that she had been waiting and hoping for five 
years to see great results coming from her plans, 
but thus far nothing had rewarded her. She may 
need to wait another and another five years, before 
her desires are realized, as will all who openly 
ignore the Bible and its inspirer—the living God. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 
THE COST OF THE TURKISH BATH ENTERPRISE. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—Under date of the 23d inst., 
Dr. Shepard writes to us, “I was pleased to see 
what you published in regard to the cheapest bath 
that could be constructed. I would like to know 
what your last enterprise has cost in money and 
labor.” 


In answer to Dr. Shephard’s note I will remind 
him, and your readers generally, that no longer ago 
than February last, the Turkish Bath, as a curative 
process, was only an experiment with us. We 
were harrassed by the fever and ague to such an 
extent, that we were seriously considering the 
question of putting our property in the market and 
abandoning the neighborhood. 


Before deciding on a step of so much importance, 
J. H. N. proposed to try the Turkish Bath, and 
he started a plan for improvising, rather than build- 
ing, a hot-room, by simply putting up a board 
partition in one corner of a large room. To some, 
the idea seemed, at first, rather impracticable; but 
it soon gained favor and erelong was in practical 
working. The part of the room so enclosed was 
seven feet square. In this we put a wrought-iron 
stove, such as is ordinarily used for heating any sit- 
ting room, and left an extra hole in the chimney of 
the room for ventilation. This was our first Turkish 
Bath at Wallingford. We already had a bath- 
room adjoining, with hot and cold water pipes con- 
necting with the water-back of the kitchen range ; 
to this we added a sprinkler and three feet of flexi- 
ble hose with a trifling alteration of the valves, etc., 
and there was our sprinkling room complete. 


All the expense of constructing our hot-room 
was twenty dollars for the partition, stove and 
screen; and this we consider is sufficient to 
answer every practical purpose of a Turkish 
Bath. 


So unpretentious a corner may seem too small 
to dignify by calling it a Turkish Bath, if you have 
in mind the magnificent city-establishments bear- 
ing that name ; but that it answered every purpose 
of the bath is evident from the fact that, by its use, 
we drove disease from our family. The merit is 
in the principle, no matter how rough may be the 
bark that contains it. 


It will be seen that in starting our first experi- 
ment we had advantages at hand that others may 


| lack, v7z., a water-back and a head of water with 


} 


| of water, one warm and the other tepid. 


pipes etc., wherewith to form a sprinkling room; 
but the same beneficial results may be obtained, in 
a less luxurious and expensive way, by two pails 
In fact, 
in cases of sickness, this is, now, our usual way of 
washing off, so that we do not reckon the sprinkler 
as any necessary part of the family bath. The 
advantages of the situation in our case are added to 
our luxury, but any family without the means of 
making a sprinkling-room can have the family 
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Turkish Bath for what it cost us, vez., twenty 
dollars. 

Having proved the efficacy of the Bath, in our 
own family, we desired to give our immediate 
neighbors the advantage of our good experience ; 
but not knowing to what extent our offer would be 
appreciated, we moved as cautiously and economi- 
cally as possible. Here again we found that we 
had some advantages that other localities lack. At 
our laundry we have a high chimney for our boiler ; 
two vats of water, one hot and the other cold; 
washing-machines, wringers, and a mangle-stand 
in readiness at all times for our convenience. To 
these existing appurtenances of a Bath, we added 
a hot-room six feet wide and eight feet long by 
seven feet high, built of brick. One of our de- 
partments had a second-hand stove with a copper 
boiler on the top of it; it was just what we needed 
for the hot-room, so we allowed ten dollars for it. 
A sprinkling-room eight feet long by five feet wide, 
and a cooling-room twelve feet square, all built of 
wood in the cheapest manner possible, lathed and 
plastered inside, provided the necessary accommoda- 
tions for our enterprise. When these were painted 
and the pipe connection with the hot and cold 
water tanks made, including flexible hose, valves, 
sprinkler, etc., we found that, what we will call our 
“Neighborhood Turkish Bath,” cost us $193.48 
z. ée. without the cost of toweling or any other 
furniture. 

Others beside our immediate neighbors, seek 
the benefits of the Bath. 

Doctors at New Haven, Meriden, and other 
places, send us their patients to be treated. 

This involves the necessity of more extended 
arrangements, therefore we have devised a plan for 
adding to our present bath, another hot-room, eight 
feet square, a sprinkling-room, an invalid’s room, 
and a much larger cooling-room, the estimated ex- 
pense of which is $200.00. Of course, we could 
not build for that sum; we take rooms already 
built and adapt them to our purpose. 

We shall call this the “Village Turkish Bath,” 
and the total expense of it, z. ¢., adding to the cost 
of our present “ Neighborhood Bath,” the cost of 
the prospective enlargement, will be $400.00. So 
we have the “Family Turkish Bath,” $20.00, the 
“Neighborhood Turkish Bath,” $200.00, and the 
“ Village Turkish Bath,” $400.00. 

We may find it necessary to make still further 
enlargements, but we shall only do so as we find 
the necessity pressing upon us. Ina future letter 
I propose to glance at a comparison between the 
heating by steam and heating by stove. I shall be 
glad to hear from any of your readers on this 
subject. As 3 

W. C., Fuly 30, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 


ONEIDA. 
OnE of “ Howe’s Standard Hay Scales” has just 
been set up in front of the farm-office, between the 
horse-barn and the road. 


A SPECIMEN of condensed peat was put on our 
center table for exhibition a few days ago. It is 
nearly as compact as coal. We understand it was 
prepared by a patent machine at Syracuse. The 
process, it is claimed, costs less than one dollar 
a ton. 


Mr. H. G. ALLEN reports that besides making 
jellies of several varieties, the fruit department 
has been canning peas, currants, black and red 
raspberries and cherries. Of the latter fruit, we 
were disappointed in not getting the earlier varieties, 
as the heavy rain-storms rotted them; but there 
is a very good crop of the sour cherries, and 
we have purchased a tonor more for preserving. 
Qver eighty people were employed last week in 





pitting cherries preparatory to putting them in cans. 

Mr. Allen finds no difficulty in hiring all the help 
he needs, as at the present time so many people are 
thrown out of employment. Some come to him 
with tears in their eyes asking for work. 

A VERY convenient and pretty addition has 
just been added to the garden walk: an arbor of 
unique shape, and neatly painted has been set in 
the center of the upper flower-garden, where it 
commands a view of the house and lawn as well as 
of every part of the garden. Here you may rest 
sheltered from the sun in the midst of bright 
flowers. There are beds of zinnias, gay-colored 
verbenas, laughing pansies, scarlet geraniums, 
golden coreopsis and scores of other lovely blos- 
soms, now out in all their dazzling beauty. 

THE bank extending from the coal-vault south 
of the house, to the road east of the old butternut 
tree is now filled out and graded to the satisfaction 
of every one. Mr. Peterson, Mr. Kelly’s Danish 
assistant, rendered invaluable service in this job. 

After the first seeding of the bank there came a 
very hard thunder-storm which washed the dirt 
pretty badly, besides wasting much of the seed 
which was sown. To prevent any further catastro- 
phe of the kind, Mr. Kelly made several temporary 
troughs or gutters, which he set at equal distances 
along the steepest incline of the bank, in order to 
carry the water to the bottom of the hill. This 
was quite effectual, and the grass is coming up 
finely. 


A path has been newly made which begins at the 


east end of the children’s yard, at the top of the 
hill, and gently curving meets the garden path 
which runs through the north arbor standing at the 
bottom. 

“THIS is a-beautitul place,” said a lady visitor 
addressing the writer; “‘I suppose you expect to 
stay here always and live and die ?” 

“1 can not do both very well,” I replied smiling 
at the peculiar form of the question. 

“T mean,” continued she, “that you will always 
make this your home until you die?” 

“Very likely I shall continue to make this my 
home—but perhaps I shall not die—then what ?” 

“O, but you will when your time comes—every 
body does,” she replied decidedly. 


I was silent, but fell a thinking on the mountain 
of unbelief which surrounds Christ’s doctrine of 
the resurrection. He could not do many mighty 
works because of the unbelief which enveloped 
mankind when he was on the earth. Unbelief is 
still the yreat preventive of mighty works. It is 
the steel armor, the strong habergeon which averts 
the fatal blow from penetrating that “/ast ene- 
my that shall be destroyed.’ When we pray for 
the destruction of death, we ought to pray that the 
power of unbelief may be broken. — For until it is, 
disease and death will hold dominion over all the 
earth. 


WALLINGFORD. 

THis (July 25) has been a very busy day. and the 
Hall from nine o'clock in the morning till three in 
the afternoon presented a lively scene. Twelve 
hundred books of an illustrated catalogue were 
folded, gathered, an extra leaf pasted on, stabbed, 
and stacked in piles on the tables ready for 
stitching in the evening. 

After dinner, work was forgotton and rest and 
recreation took its place. At 4 o'clock a large part 
of the family were sitting on the rustic seats, or 
lying on the grass under the cherry trees. T. 
proposed a game called “ Rigmarole,” which ex- 
cited so much laughter that we will describe 
it. T. pronounced a single word, and the person 
next to him repeated the word also adding another 
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to it. In this way it went round the group many 
times, each one having to repeat all that had been 
said before, and add a fresh word. If any one 
miscalled or omitted a word in repeating the lingo, 
he or she was dropped out of the game. At the 
end of half an hour but two persons remained in 
the game, and they were alternately repeating in 
the most automatic manner the following : 

“* Two girls went to a Camp-meeting to dance ; whereupon the dog 
ate one of them up, licking his chops the meanwhile. Then the 
minister prayed that their bodies might be transformed into two 
black jars, containing toads remarkable for their warts and brilliancy, 
likewise their venomous fangs exuding smoke like that which 
issues from Vesuvius upward to Jupiter Tonans, whatever be the 
residence of that mighty dignitary of the blue heavens, spreading 
terror, thunderbolts and destruction.”’ 

At this point the game was abandoned for a 
family walk. 





WE have just received from W. C. a small 
pamphlet entitled, 
BULLETIN 
OF THE 
WALLINGFORD 


TURKISH BATH. 
TESTIMONIALS 
OF THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED IT. 


Which contains the following interesting matter: 

The Bath-Rooms of the Wallingford Printing 
Company were opened to the public on the 12th of 
June, 1875. The success of the Bath in curing 
fever and ague, dumb ague, and all kindred 
diseases, has been so remarkable as to justify some 
detailed report of its doings. In the following 
testimonials a few of those who have tried the 
Bath speak for themselves in regard to its effects. 

TESTIMONY OF SEYMOUR D. HALL. 
Wallingford, Fuly 21, 1875. 

Perfect health underlies success in any and all 
of life’s endeavors. 

Having suffered from the debilitating effects of 
dumb ague for the last three years, and having 
found at last relief, I beg to inform the public that 
my remedy was the Turkish Bath as administered 
at the Bath-Rooms of the Wallingford Printing 
Company. I earnestly advise all persons (of tem- 
perate habits) who are afflicted with chills and 
fever, dumb ague and all kindred diseases, to try 
the Turkish Bath. Its effect is magica/ on mind, 
body and blood. 

I am under very great obligations to the Printing 
Company for their kind, prompt and gentlemanly 
attentions. SEyMouR D. HALL. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL SPENCER. 
Wallingford, Fuly 22, 1875. 

I have been suffering from extreme nervous dis- 
orders for more than a year past, so much so that I 
have not been able to work at all since last fall. I 
could not sleep at night and had no appetite for 
food. My head became so affected by loss of rest 
and nervous irritability, that I was quite trouble- 
some to take care of; and a great deal of the time 
was scarcely conscious of what I did. 

Dr. Davis recommended me to take the Turkish 
Bath; and since the 2d day of this month, I have 
taken them every other day. The effect of the 
bath has been very beneficial to me. I have not 
missed a single night’s rest since the first bath, and 
my appetite is good all the time. My symptoms of 
dyspepsia have entirely disappeared, so that I can 
now eat things that before caused me much pain; 
and altogether I feel much encouraged to think 
that the Turkish Bath will eventually fully restore 
me to complete soundness of body and mind. 

SAMUEL SPENCER. 
TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL SIMPSON. 
Walling ford, Fuly 23, 1875. 

Having tried the Turkish Bath of the Wailing- 
ford Printing Company, I think it a very good 
thing. It suited my case well, and J shall follow it 
up from time to time. It seems to invigorate the 
system when in a weak state, and in my opinion 
will benefit those who need renovating, by starting 
the perspiration—cleansing and opening the pores 
of the skin. Their process is thorough, and with- 
In my Case it seems to be exactly the 
thing. as I have always been troubled with a dry 
skin; hardly ever perspiring enough to serve na- 
ture in a healthy way. . The bath starts the per- 
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spiration at once, and does for me what nature has 
failed to do. SAMUEL SIMPSON. 


TESTIMONY OF ELLA HAWES. 
Wallingford, Fuly 22, 1875. 

I have had the ague for more than a year. Had 
chills and fever every other day except tor a while 
in the winter. Commenced again in February, and 
had the chills and fever until March 20, when I 
commenced taking the Turkish Bath. After taking 
one bath, my chills and fever stopped and I have 
had no more since. I took the bath every other 
day for the first week; afterwards, three times a 
week. I have not taken a bath for the last three 
weeks, and I feel no symptoms of the ague. By 
means of the bath my health is now wholly 
restored. ELLA HAWES. 

TESTIMONY OF S. N. EDMONDS. 
Wallingford, Fuly 23, 1875. 

My niece, Celia Pan, has been afflicted with the 
dumb ague for more than six months, and I deem 
it no more than justice to say that she is very much 
improved in health in consequence of taking the 
Turkish Bath. She has taken no medicine of any 
kind since she commenced taking the bath. I am 
satisfied that the Turkish Bath, followed up accord- 
ing to the instructions of Mr. Easton, who has 
charge of the bath-rooms, will relieve all diseases 
of a malarial form. 

S. N. EDMonDs. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN HAYDEN. 
Walingford, Fuly 21, 1875. 

I began to have the fever and ague five years 
ago, and have had it more or less evez since. This 
year I had my first chill on the 24th of June. 
After having four chills I commenced taking the 
Turkish Bath. After the second bath I had chills. 
I took more baths, but still had chills. In one of 
my chills I went to the shop and sat before a hot 
fire, but it did no more good than as if I had been 
in an ice-house. Finally I took a bath that proved 
effectual. In less than four minutes after I went 
into the hot-room my chill stopped, and I have not 
had a chill or fever since. Another thing that I 
would say is that before I commenced taking the 
baths, a chill and fever would make me so sore and 
stiff in my bones, that I would walk with difficulty 
for more than a week afterward; but now I feel 
young and spry as though I never had the ague at 
all. If I should ever have another attack, I re- 
gard the Turkish Bath as my security against its 
gaining any lasting control over me. 

JoHN HAYDEN. 
TESTIMONY OF A. A. HAWES. 
Wallingford, Fuly 21, 1875. 

I can truly say from experience, that I think the 
Turkish Bath is the best remedy for chills aad 
fever that I have ever tried. A. A. HAWEs. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN DOWNEY. 
Wallingford, Fuly 10, 1875. 

I have had the fever and ague for four years 
past and have tried quinine and other medicines 
till I got sick of them, because they never did me 
any good. At last I was persuaded by a friend to 
try the Turkish Bath. The second bath cured me. 
When I went in I was shaking so that I could 
hardly take my clothes off. When I came out the 
chill was stopped and there was no fever after it. I 
went home and went to plowing, which I could not 
have done after a dose of quinine. Since then I 
have been a well man. JOHN Downey. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT B. WALLACE, 


Wallingford, Fuly 21, 1875. 

From my experience I would recommend the 
Turkish Bath to every body, whatever their ail- 
ments ; and whether sick or well. It is a good 
thing. ROBERT B. WALLACE. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. PATRICK KELLEY. 
Wallingford, Fuly 19, 1875. 

I have taken medicine for the fever and ague 
for two years. It made me well temporarily, but 
did not cure me permanently. I have had the 
“dumb ague” for more than a year. During the 
cold weather it was not so bad; but when the warm 
weather came on this summer the ague returned 
worse than ever. At one time I had the fever for 
three days, so that I could only lie and roll and 
groan. 

I commenced taking the Turkish Bath on the 6th 
of July. When I came out of the first bath I had 
a terrible fever and bad feeling at first; but this 
soon passed off and during the cooling process, 
Oh, I felt so nice! It was just as if I had been 
waked out of a long sleep. It was the best feeling 
I ever had. I have taken four baths and am en- 
tirely cured. Before, I had the dumb ague all the 





time; now, I have no touch of it. 
better than it has been for ten years. 
Mrs. PATRICK KELLEY. 
TESTIMONY OF GEORGE RICE. 
Wallingford, Fuly 22, 1875. 

I have had the chills and fever for two years and 
I have not found any thing so good for them as the 
Turkish Bath. It is the best thing in the world. 
I have tried all sorts of medicine and none of them 
gave any lasting relief. But the first bath I took 
made an end of my troubles. GEORGE RICE. 

TESTIMONY OF MARTIN O’CONNEL. 
Wallingford, Fuly 21, 1875. 

My feeling about the fever and ague which I 
have had for years is, that Iam really cured of it. 
There is no mistake but that the Turkish Bath has 
done it. I do not say that, if I were careless about 
diet and were out nights, it might not come on 
again; but according to my present feelings 1 am 
cured. ‘Che bath made me feel young and new, 
like one waking out of a long sleep. I have always 
taken medicine for the fever and ague in times past. 
This would check it and put it off till the seventh 
or fourteenth or twenty-first day. But since taking 
the bath this has all been broken up and I have 
known nothing about any particular day. 

I would recommend to people to take the bath 
when they feel the first symptoms of the ague 
coming on, and not wait till they really have a chill. 

MARTIN O’CONNEL. 
TESTIMONY OF A. W. SPERRY. 
Wallingford, Fuly 23, 1875. 

I took a severe cold which would have resulted 
in a fever ; but by taking a bath I was entirely re- 
lieved, and I think it saved me from a time of sick- 
ness. It took three baths to cure me up. 

I would recommend the bath to every one, and [ 
wish to do what I can to sustain it. 

A. W. SPERRY. 
TESTIMONY OF H. C, MUNSON. 
Wallingford, Fuly 21, 1885. 

My difficulties are sharp pain in the small of the 
back and rheumatism in the shoulder and arm. I 
have taken ten baths, and, though they have not 
entirely cured me, they have helped we very much. 
I would recommend the Turkish Bath as an excel- 
lent thing for every body, sick or well—much bet- 
ter than any medicine. H. C. Munson. 

TESTIMONY OF BRIDGET MC GUIRE. 
Wallingford, Fuly 23, 1875. 

I have had the ague four years in all; I had 
two years of the chill and fever and after that two 
years of the dumb ague. I tried medicine, and 
sometimes it would relieve me, but at others it 
seemed to do no good. No tongue can tell the 
miseries 1 went through with the chills and fever 
on me six or eight hours at a time, and the aches 
and pains and stupid feelings that followed. The 
first bath I took made a great change. My aches 
and pains all left me and for one week I felt well 
and happy, and Oh, so thankful! But on the sev- 
enth day a chill came. 1 immediately repaired to 
the bath, which stopped the chill, and again fora 
week I felt comfortable and happy. Yet again on 
the seventh day a chill came; but that was the last. 
I have no chills nor aches now, and my health is 
very much improved every way. My appetite is 

zood, and my whole system seems to be changed 
or the better. 

I feel very grateful to Mrs. Mallory for her kind- 
ness in waiting on me at the bath. 

BRIDGET MCGUIRE. 
TESTIMONY OF FRIEND ALLEN. 
Walling ford, Fuly 24, 1875. 

My trouble has been a headache. I found 
on going into the bath that I was much relieved. 
Though it afterward returned, it was less violent. 
I have taken the bath twice and like it very much; 
shall continue to take it. I can recommend it to all 
who desire health and cleanliness. 

FRIEND ALLEN. 
TESTIMONY OF W. J. GOODSELL. 
Wallingford, Fuly 23, 1875. 

Two members of my family having been re- 
lieved of chills and fever by the Turkish Bath, 
administered at the bath rooms of the Wallingford 
Printing Co., I cheerfully and earnestly recommend 
it to all similarly affected. W. J. GooDSELL. 


TESTIMONY OF W. G. SPENCER. 


Walling ford, Fuly 24, 1875. 
I first had the ague four years ago. Had chills 
and fever every day. Have had them every year 


My health is 


since. I have been unfitted for work a good deal 
of that time. Have not had them as bad this sea- 
son. 


I had one pretty hard shake in the spring. 





Took quinine and that broke it up for a few days. 
When I next felt it coming on, I took a bath and 
made an end of it. I have taken two baths only, 
but have had no return of the fever and ague. I 
am now able to work regularly all the time, with 
good health. I would recommend every one to 
use the bath, not only for sickness, but as a pre- 
ventive. . W. G. SPENCER. 
TESTIMONY OF ROBERT WALLACE. 
Walling ford, Fuly 23, 1875. 

I have taken two baths with good results. I 
think the Turkish Bath will do any one much good. 
I would recommend it to every body as an excel- 
lent means of cleansing the skin and opening the 
pores. ROBERT WALLACE. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE TURKISH BATH. 


First you go into the Hot-Room, where the 
thermometer stands at 145 degrees Fah. In most 
cases this high temperature, instead of being un- 
comfortable, as one might anticipate, is positively 
pleasant. You sit or lie in the Hot-Room till you 
sweat freely. The attendant watches your condi- 
tion, gives you ice water if you wish it, and tells 
you when you have sweat enough. Then you go 
into the WASH-RooM and are shampooed ; that is, 
you lie on a table and the attendant first washes 
you in warm water, at the same time squeezing, 
rubbing, wringing and patting every part of your 
body ; then he soaps you all over and gives you 
another rubbing in lather; finally he showers you 
with fresh water, warm or cool to suit your taste. 
Then you go into the COOLING-RooM, where you 
are wrapped in a sheet and sit or lounge till you 
are thoroughly cool and dry. Experience proves 
that after that there is no danger of taking cold. 
These are the essentials of a Turkish Bath ; and 
though our village accommodations are not so 
luxurious as those of the great cities, it may safely 
be said that these essentials are administered as 
faithfully, and, for all healing purposes, as effectu- 
ally at Wallingford as they are in New York—and 
at half the cost. 

Price of admission, 
Tickets, per dozen, $5.00. 

Bath open every day from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

A regular physician is within call for con- 
sultation. 

A. EASTON, ’ 
J. B. HERRICK, } For the W. P. Co. 


5° cents. 


HISTORY OF A MiLLIONATRE. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 
Ill. 
EARS rolled on and the cousins saw each 
other but seldom. Freeman was prospered 
greatly in his profession. He was early admitted 


to the bar, and after a few years of practice became 


a patron of Judge L. Lawyers of decided abilities 
and high position and authority in the legal world, 
are seldom seen in the lower courts. Indeed, the 
most respectable and the most lucrative kind of law 
practice is that which requires a very perfect knowl- 
edge of jurisprudence, enabling the attorney to de- 
cide on the merits of the case with as much accu- 
racy as the judge upon the bench. The cases are 
numerous where clients who were involved in intri- 
cate business transactions, have paid their lawyers 
vast. sums of money for keeping them out 
of the courts. Freeman’s faculty for pleasing all 
classes enabled him to strike a vein of good luck 
in the latter field. Successful to a remarkable de- 
gree in his profession, the love of money became a 
ruling passion with him. He abandoned himself to 
the god of this world in accumulating riches, as 
heartily as his cousin E. had done to the God of 
heaven in laying up riches of a very different kind. 

Freeman did nothing by halves, and with his 
single-eyed devotedness to his profession, he accu- 
mulated property with incredible celerity. Already 
he was the owner of a number of brown-stone-front 
houses in desirable locations, in one of which he 
placed his mother’s family. His father, the Rev- 
erend Mr. C., left this mortal sphere soon after his 
son entered on his profession. Some said that he 
died of a broken heart in consequence of his wife’s 
coolness, and his son’s worldliness. Be that as it 
may, he evidently felt discouraged, and, as a family 
man, he was truly unfortunate. Successful preach- 
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ers abroad, in the popular sense, are too often quite 
unsuccessful preachers in their own homes. 

The widowed mother wore her weeds—not that 
she really mourned for the departed, but because 
fashion demanded an extravagant outlay in mourn- 


ing dresses on such occasions. No want, real 
or artificial, that Mrs. C. made known, went un- 
gratified by the prosperous and indulgent son. This 
worldly, ambitious mother with her rich silks and 
satins, was furnished with a superb carriage of her 
own, with livery servants to match. Her son, she 
reported to her poor relations, was already a mil- 
lionaire, besides being affianced to the daughter 
of one whose wealth could be counted by tens of 
millions. 

But how fared Freeman’s cousin Elizabeth during 
these years of his prosperity? Had the God whom 
she had chosen to serve, strewn wealth, honor and 
distinction in her path as well? The invisibles to 
whom E. had cpmmitted her destiny, had by no 
means neglected her interests. They were superin- 
tending her education ; and education in its broadest 
and deepest sense, is, after all, the only thing need- 
ful, and to that end it must begin with the heart— 
a discipline of the affections, teaching one ow to 
love, and when to love. In her conversion to 
Christ, E. was early taught by him, to whom she 
surrendered her heart, that she too was to seek 
riches and honor—riches in love and heavenly fel- 
lowships, and the honor that comes from God only. 
To attain these noble ends, she was Jed to submit 
joyfully to many trials and crucifixions of the flesh. 
When her friends were inclined to condole with 
her, she would promptly decline their sympathy, 
saying cheerfully, 

“Why, this is the best part of my education. 
Does not the Bible teach us that it is through 
much tribulation that we enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven? Iam glad of the privilege of entering 
that kingdom on any terms.” 
~ E. therefore did not envy her cousin’s worldly 
prosperity. She knew full well that he was build- 
ing on a sandy foundation; that sooner or later the 
floods of adversity, in some form, would under- 
mine his superstructure of wealth and fame, leav- 
ing him poor, helpless and wretched, in the next 
world, if not in this. 

Finally, Freeman’s marriage to the daughter of 
a millionaire was consummated, the event creating 
no slight commotion in aristocratic circles. The 
truits of his own daring speculations in stocks and 
mining companies, added to the steady revenue 
from his professional services, were estimated on 
the day of the nuptials to amount to nearly two 
millions. Inheriting a physical constitution that 
seemed invulnerable to abuse of all kinds, indulg- 
ing as he did to excess in the pleasures of city life, 
besides performing mental labor that would have 
broken down half a scote of men of common 
strength, Freeman paid little heed to physical laws. 
But nature never forgets the day of reckoning, 
though she may postpone it to the eleventh hour. 
It will come at last and always too soon for the 
wishes of the offending culprit. 


A few years subsequent to F.’s marriage, and 
during the period of his remarkable prosperity the 
two cousin’s chanced to meet ina railway coach. 
They had not visited each other for many years. 
They moved in totally different spheres. F. 
knew perfectly well that his cousin did not 
respect him one atom more on account of his 
imposing fortune. As they chatted about things 
in general for a while, F. discovered, as he after- 
ward confessed, that two opposite feelings or in- 
fluences came upon him. One seemed to say, 
“Let your cousin do you good by her sincerity, 
if she will, for, after all, she is the truest friend 
you have in this world. She won’t flatter you by 
acting the part of sycophant, but will tell you the 
truth about yourself if you invite her criticism.” 





The other influence was urging him to get away 
from her as soon as he could find a plausible ex- 
cuse. He finally yielded to the first impression, 
and begged the privilege of a seat beside his 
cousin, if her husband were willing to exchange. 
The quiet man readily consented to the ar- 
rangement. 


i had a boil, got it yet in fact—a regular, 
old-fashioned, eighteen-carat “bile!” Well, 
while I’ve had it I have kept aclean record of 
all the boil-cures that have been urged upon me, 
and the publication thereof I hope will result in the 
early cure of all boils in this part of the universe. 

My boil came the first part of the month on my 
hip, and the first man who saw me limp said, 

“ Holloa! corns hurt you?” I said, 

“ No, I’ve got a boil.” 

“Don’t say? Well now see here; you go 
right home and get some of Dalley’s ointment, and 
buy five cents’ worth of lint and put it on your boil 
and it will be well in twenty-four hours.” 

I thanked him, got on a horse-car and met an- 
other friend who urged me by all means to make a 
bread-and-milk poultice and lie perfectly quiet till 
it should come to a head ; for says he, 

“Boils are sore things, and they don’t like to be 
jammed around much.” 

I thought so too, but before I had time to say 
so, another friend reached over and touching me 
with his cane said, 

“ Did I hear you remark that you were suffering 
with a boil ?” 

“Yes sir, suffering is the word.” 

** Well now, see here John,” says he, “all you’ve 
got to do is just to live it down. Live well, eat 
plenty of beef-steak, mutton-chops, eggs and ome- 
lets, and then if you will drink a glass of hot water 
before breakfast—not warm water you know but just 
as hot as you can stand it, you will drive all the 
impurities out of your blood instanter.”’ 

Reaching my place of business I found three 
more boil-curers awaiting me ; the first man said : 

“ Now you just give me a quarter and I’ll slip 
out to a drug-store and get a box of mercurial 
ointment, and itll ease you in less than three min- 
utes. You see it drives the maiter back in the blood, 
and the blamed thing has to heal up in spite of 
itself.” 

But while I was taking out the quarter another 
friend stepped up and begged me not to waste 
time or money on mercurial ointment ; he had had 
boils from a boy up to two years ago, when an old wo- 
man on Long Island, a friend of his mother-in-law 
had cured him completely ; the matter musn’t be 
driven back into the blood, but it must be coaxed 
out of it; if not, there could be no certainty about 
the thing. , 

“ And now if you will just let your boy go down 
to a botanic drug-store,” said he, “ and ask for ten 
cents’ worth of red cedar berries, and take and stew 
them in a pint of water and drink the tea, you’ll 
never have another boil.” 

The next man was a woman who had listened to 
the last two prescriptions. She now put in her 
oar. Her husband had had boils all over his body, 
and what she knew about the boil business was 
only equalled by the late H. G. in the farm line. 
There was only one sure cure for boils: a few 
cents’ worth of honey mixed with flour and the 
yolk of an egg, would draw a boil to a head 
quicker than all the salves in creation. 


My boy was standing, hat in hand, waitirg 
patiently to be sent for one or all of these lotions 
when a Wall-street friend stepped in and said, 

“ Why, I can cure you of a dozen boils in less 
than two days any time, or at least I can on any 
one in the ‘street.’ 


You see we use Bears’ grease 








on the Bulls, and the gall of Bulls to poultice the 
Bears with. Jay Gould buys all the dead bears at 
the Central Park and Barnum’s Museum and keeps 
ten men all the time at work boiling out bears’ 
grease and he often draws the sorest boils toa 
head before the owners know it;’”’ besides he knew 
men who contracted for all the bulls’ galls that 
came to Washington market. 

I said, “My Christian friend, my boil is too 
serious a matter to joke about and it’s not your 
kind.” I was about to administer some needed 
advice to him when an Irish tailor next door 
dropped in and urged me to send out and geta 
little shoemakers’ wax, and wear it on my boil just 
one day, and he would guarantee a cure or make 
no charge for his advice. 

I sent my boy back with his hat, and seizing my 
own I started for home, hoping thereby to get rid of 
my tormentors, who were as much worse than my 
boil as the boil was worse than a Life-Insurance 
Agent. 

But a man might as well expect to stave off a 
chill, as to free himself from boil-doctors. Before 
I reached home I met an old friend who after 
sympathizing with me informed me that if I would 
just mix a table-spoonful of “ Injun” meal in a 
little water and drink it three times a week, it would 
eradicate all the effluvia from the blood and make 
me feel like a morning star. 

On reaching home I found a Spiritualistic ac- 
quaintance, who has a mission, waiting for me. 
I mentioned to him that I hada boil. Said he, 

* Why, I’ve had hundreds of them and can 
cure them every time; all you have to do is to 
wait till they come to a head and then (it requires 
nerve to do it though), just take a razor or lancet 
and lay it open to the bone, and cut the core 
right out by the roots !” 

I suggested veins and arteries, and he saw at 
once that I hadn’t any nerve. I had no money for 
his mission, but on my offering him two dollars to 
help start a ghost-factory here in New York that 
should beat the Eddy brothers, he took up his hat 
and left me and my boil to the next tormentor, who 
was not long in putting in an appearance. 

The next was a Turkish Bath man, who assured 
me that he had had a very bile-ous turn a year ago 
and had sweat them out of himself by taking six 
baths. 

** You see,” he said, * A boil must be kept moist 
and warm, and that being a known fact, why the 
Turkish Bath is an intervention of Providence 
for all Job-ites the world over.” 

I promised to at once call on my friend Dr. 
Miller in 26th-st., and let him put me through a 
“course of sprouts.” I was deterred from sodoing, 
by a friend in the ice business, who told me that 
one of his neighbors had tried the baths, and in- 
stead of curing him, the boils came out all over 
him worse than ever. ‘And now,” said he, 
“if you will come down to our ice house and 
just walk leisurely around in it, keeping your blood 
cool for a few days, you will find that all this 
superabundance of heat in your blood, which is 
evinced by the boil now on your hip, will gradually 
pass away, your boil will go down and you won’t 
have another till you get red hot again.” 

This looked as reasonable as the bath-cure cer- 
tainly, and I promised to be on hand bright and 
early next morning, and try to freeze out my boil. 
Just as I was starting out in the morning—had’n’t 
limped two yards from my house—when I was 
hailed by a friend, who, when informed of my ail- 
ment and intentions, suddenly wheeled me about in 
the direction of my house, saying, 

“Tce be blamed! I’ll cure you.” Going right in- 
to our dining-room he asked for drown sugar and 
brown soap; then helping me to hobble up stairs, 
he made a-poultice of the soap and sugar, and in- 
sisted on my wearing it‘on my boil all day. 

I promised to do so faithfully, but after he left 
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me and it began to ache pretty hard, I could not 
help mentioning my feelings in the old-fashioned 
way, and the noise I made being heard by a lady 
caller on my wife, she at once said that she could 
relieve me and cure me at the same time. Send- 
ing out for a raw onion, she said all I had to do 
was to slice it up and lay it on my boil, and its 
cooling properties would relieve the pain, while its 
well-known healing powers would effect a certain 
cure. This seemed very reasonable and worth 
trying, and we tried it. 

Before its “cooling properties” had got fully 
under way, | happened to remember an important 
business engagement which must be attended to, 
and so | shook off my doctor and onion at the 
same time. Returning home two hours later, a 
young lady friend came to the front with five cents’ 
worth of flax-seed poultice which her uncle always 
used, and he never was without boils: she felt 
sure that Job used flax-seed poultice. I said I 
guessed not. I was posted on Job; all he did was 
to scrape himself with a piece of broken pie-plate 
(Job 2: 7), and even when boils had evoluted up to 
Isaiah’s time, all they did was to make a plaster 
ot figs for them. But the man who knew the boil- 
business by heart was near by, and he gave me the 
surest cure of all—co/d water before breakfast. 


“Drink it freely, and its action on the liver and 
blood is such that it will cure you just as sure as 
twice seven is fourteen.” And he could cure any 
thing. He was the only man that he had ever 
heard of who could set broken ribs. But broken 
ribs are not boils. 

I now determined to make an inventory of all my 
boil-cures and mix them together, and put on one 
big plaster which would surely cure it at once. 
But when I came to mix cold water and hot water, 
ice and steam, flax-seed and cedar berries, shoe- 
maker’s wax and honey, onions and ointment, 
Indian meal and razors, they would’nt mix; and 
there was no necessity for it, for just then I ran 
against a chair back, and with one moderate-sized 
yell, | found my boil had wiped itself out. 

New York, Fuly 20, 1875. je M4. 


THE NEWS. 


An official statement made by M. Caillaux, French 
Minister of Public Works, to the Assembly, estimates 
the total damage done to property by the inundations 
in the south of France at $15,000,000. 

The famous horse Cruiser, imported and owned by 
Mr. J. S. Karey, the well-known horse trainer, died at 
his owner’s farm in Ohio on the 7th of July, at the age 
of twenty-three years. 

Postmaster James, of New York, is of the opinion 
that he will be able to move into the new Pust-Office 
building by the first of September. ‘The present office, 
which was the old Middle Dutch Church, has been used 
for a Post-office since the spring of 1845, it having been 
built in 1729, and for a time occupied by the British for 
a riding school. 


The Carlist losses during the past week are estimated 
@lgo0o men in killed, wounded and missing. 

An extensive strike has been set on foot by the 
operatives in Oldham, England. It involves 100 mills 
and 30,000 hands. ‘The operatives will be supported by 
the workingmen’s associations of Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Cheshire. 


The trial of John D. Lee for complicity in the Moun- 
tain Meadows massacre of 1857, is now in progress in 
Utah. As there are several Mormons on the jury a 
verdict for conviction is looked upon as doubtful. The 
testimony, however, already implicates the Mormon 
leaders. i 

Duncan Sherman and Co., large New York bankers, 
have suspended. ‘Their liabilities are variously stated 
at from five tu six millions of dollars. The event 
caused much excitement in financial circles. It was 
caused by over-speculation in cotton and railroad stocks. 
Auicrican travelers abroad to whom the firm had issued 





letters of credit, are much inconvenienced by the refusal 
of the Paris Rothschilds and others to honor their 
paper. 

The Tammany party is having quite a fracas just now, 
caused by the turbulent dissatisfaction of John Morrissey 
who does not like to lose control of the Tammany Hal! 
nominations as he seems to be doing. The great power 
of Tammany has heretofore consisted in its unity and 
subordination to a head. In this particular its Catholic 
discipline has been an advantage. 


There has been quite a marked advance in the price 
of breadstuff’s since the 1st of July. No. 1 Milwaukee 
Spring wheat was then quoted at $1.22 per bushel. It 
has since advanced to $1.50—23 percent. Flour has 
gone up 20 per cent. The cause of this advance is, the 
prospect of a considerable diminution in foreign crops, 
owing to the recent destructive inundations and other 
causes. It is thought that very large amounts of grain 
will be required for export. 


Orrawa, Ontario, July 25.—The articles of conven- 
tion between the Postal Departments of Canada and 
the United States for the establishment of an exchange 
of money-order Post Offices of the Dominion on and 
after the 2d of August next for sums not exceeding $40 
Canada currency on any single order, for which the com- 
mission charged shall be twenty-five cents on any order 
not exceeding $20, and fifty cents over $20 and under 
$40. No further charge will be made on payment in 
the United States. Money-orders issued in the United 
States upon Canada in conformity with the terms of the 
convention will, in like manner, be payable at the 
money-order offices of the Dominion on which they may 
be drawn, without charge, in the value in gold coin of 
the deposits made in the United States in paper for pay- 
ment to the beneficiaries in the Dominion of Canada, 
and the value in United States paper money of deposits 
made in the Dominion in gold coin, or currency of par 
value for payment in the United States, shall be deter- 
mined according the rate of premium on gold in New 
York in the foilowing manner, viz: The Postmaster at 
New York shall, at 3 P. M. of each day except Sunday, 
telegraph to each of the appointed exchange offices of 
the United States the rate of the premium on gold at 
that hour, which rate shall, when received by such ex- 
change offices, be taken as the basis of conversion of 
money values for the next and for all subsequent orders 
and advices dispatched and received until receipt of the 
next telegram from the Postmaster at New York. 

—M. Y. Times. 


Isaac Merritt Singer died on Thursday last at Tor- 
quay, a well-known watering-place in England. Mr. 
Singer was in part the inventor, and was also the manu- 
facturer, of the sewing-machine which bears his name. 
He was born in Owego, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1811, and was 
by trade a machinist. Early in his career as a workman 
he made himself familiar with all that had been made 
known concerning the manufacture of sewing-machines. 
He gave to their construction his undivided attention 
for several years in Boston, where he encountered great 
difficulties in his progress in the work of producing a 
machine which he could call his own. At length he 
moved to New York, perfected his machine, and opened 
a manufactory in what was then known as the Harlem 
Railroad Depot building, in Center Street, between 
Franklin and Worth. During his earlier efforts, and 
until about 1850, his means were small—so slender, in- 
deed, that he had become almost hopeless of reaching 
success. About that time, however, he succeeded in 
securing both the sympathy and services of a wealthy 
lawyer named Edward Clark, who secured his patents 
for him and advanced the money he needed to enable 
him to go on with his work. His first machine was 
what became known as a single-thread chain-stitch 
machine. In opposition to his was the lock-stitch ma- 
chine of Elias Howe who had control of the Walter 
Hunt patent for manufacturing what was known as the 
double lock-stitch shuttle machine. With the Howe 
Company he had serious difficulty : he was charged with 
having infringed their patents, and long and cost- 
ly suits followed which were prominent features in the 
newspapers of that time. ‘The Hunt patent proved too 
strong for him to break. After having gone through the 
courts without receiving a satisfactory decision, Mr. 
Singer finally succeeded in effecting a compromise, and 
was then allowed to proceed. His business difficulties 
were not yet ended, however, for he was soon in trouble 
with his moneyed friend and lawyer, Mr. Clark, a 
trouble which was not settled until both had agreed, 
while retaining equal interest in the patents, to resign 
all control of the manufacturing and other business de- 
partments into the hands of a company, of which Mr. 
Inslee A. Llopper was President. In the hands of the 
company the business proved a great success, and the 
profits which were awarded to Singer made him, years 
ago, a wealthy man. But again, as poverty and business 
difficulties disappeared, family troubles came upon him. 
He went abruad, going to reside in Paris, but the Com- 
munists made it unpleasant for him, and he went to 
England. At Torquay he erected a very costly and cu- 
riously constructed building for a residence, and in it he 
lived and died.—. Y. Zimes. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. ‘ 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and IIlustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 


an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Mate Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain-- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” the *‘ Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Ongrpa CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N° Y. 
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